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CORONADO, Calif., March 1 
— The Pueblo’s troubles on her 
intelligence mission stemmed 
partly from the fact that the 
ship was staffed to spy on Rus- 
sia rather than North Korea, 
informed officials have told The 
Washington Post. 

The Pueblo left Japan on 
Jan. 11 to collect electronic in- 
telligence off North Korea’s 
coast. She was captured Jan. 23 
off Wonsan with many secret 
j>apers intact. 

So heavily Soviet-oriented 
were the intelligence person- 
nel on Pueblo that only two 
of them could speak Korean 
—and not fluently at that. 

( This meant that North Ko- 
rean radio messages, such as 
fche one the subchaser sent out 
announcing its intention to 
[board the Pueblo, could not be 
translated instantly to give 
skipper Lloyd M. Bucher more 
warning about what was go- 
ing to happen to his ship. 

The Naval Court of Inquiry, 
heading into its seventh week 
of hearings here, has not made 
the Soviet orientation of the 
Pueblo public. Nor has this 
other information about the 
Navy’s spy ship program been 
brought out: 

• A Navy intelligence offi- 
cer was so distressed over 
what he considered a cutback 
in valuable information going 
to commanders in charge of 
Pueblo-type missions that he 
asked to be relieved, rather 
than be a party to the new 
policy. 

• The Pueblo’s primary mis- 
sion was to intercept short- 
range military communication 
— hopefully in what intelli- 
gence officials call plain text 
as distinguished from heavily 
coded ones. 

• Linguists fluent in Kore- 
an were hard to come by for 
missions like the Pueblo be- 
cause they were needed in 
South Vitnam to translate 
communications of North Ko- 
reans flying planes for North 
Vietnam. This possibly indi- 
cated a lowered status for such 
a ferret ship. 
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• The Liberty, badly shot 
up by the , Israelis in June, 
1967, while listening in on the 
Arab-Israeli war — has been put 
in mothballs. 

The Soviet orientation of 
the Pueblo’s intelligence oper- 
ation started at the top with 
the man in charge of it, Lt. 
Stephen R. Harris. His special- 
ity is Russia — Not North 
Korea. 

He studied Russian at the 
International Language ' Insti- 
tute in Washington and served 
in other intelligence billets be- 
fore reporting aboard the 
Pueblo in March, 1967. 

As the officer in charge of 
what the Navy calls the Pueb- 
lo’s research detachment, Har- 
ris had 28 highly skilled tech- 
nicians working for him. They 
were to intercept and trans- 
late messages, radio secret in- 
formation to the National Se- 
curity Agency at Ft. Meade, 
Maryland, run the code ma- 
chines, and work electronic 
counter measure gear in the 
ship to foil radars ashore. 

Several of these men — desig- 
nated communications techni- 
cians by the Navy — had pre- 
vious experience in eavesdrop- 
ping on Soviet communica- 
tions. The Navy will not say 
how many Russian Communi- 
cations Technician Second 
Class Peter Langenberg is one 
who does, having taken the 
Navy’s intensive language 
course at Monterey, Calif. 

Luckily for the United 
States, North Korea did not 
realize how many vital secrets 
these technicians could have 
told them. 

The Koreans did find out, 
however, that it was the two 
Marines from the Pueblos’s in- 
telligence center who spoke 
Korean: Sgt. Robert J. Chicc-a 
and Sgt. Robert J. Hammon. 

Informed sources said the 
Marines were assigned to the 
Pueblo only a few weeks be- 
fore she sailed — indicating 

that the ferreting run along 
North Korea’s east coast was 
added , to the Pueblo’s higher 
priority job for the future- 
snooping on Russia. 

Chicca, like Langberg, took 
an intensive language course 
at the Navy’s Monterey school 
and knew Korean better then 
Hammon. But informal 
sources contend neither 
Chicca nor Hammon was expe- 
rienced in North Korean navy 
communications. So, these 
sources said, the Marines 
could not translate instantly 
those radio messages the Pueb 



lo’s elaborate listening gear 
picked up. The messages could 
be uncoded, however for later 
translation. 

Fluency might have made a 
difference. The North Koreans 
had broadcast their intentions 
Jan. 23, 1968 — the day the 
Pueblo was captured on the 
high seas off Wonsan. But 
nothing the public record sug- 
gests Bucher knew these in- 
tentions before they were car- ! 
ried out 

Intention Was Signaled 

According to a rundown of 
messages given to Congress by 
an assistant to Gen. Earle G. 
Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
North Korean subchaser 
which ended up shooting at 
the Pueblo Jan. 23 radioed at 
12:10 p.m. (Korean time) that 
"the name of the target is 
GER 1-2”. At 1:06 p.m. the sub- 
chaser radioed shore superiors 
that she intended ito board the 
Pueblo. This was abput 20 
minutes before Bucher saw 
the first boarding attempt for 
himself. He foiled it by head- 
ing the Pueblo out to sea. The 
successful boarding occurred 
at about 2:30 p.m. 

Another complaint heard 
during interviews on the 
Pueblo disaster is that the 
ship’s intelligence team was 
put together rather hastily, 
with many changes in person- 
nel at the last minute. This, 
some officials allege, is one 
reason destruction of classi- 
fied material was confused 
and incomplete. 

Still another objection 
raised in post mortems is that 
the Pueblo was sent to spy off 
North Korea without the spe- 
cialized knowledge it needed 
for that job. Some officials 
even portray fche mission as a 
warm-up run for the main role 
of gathering intelligence on 
the Soviet Union. They claim 
the Navy is undermanned for 
the specialized job of snooping 
on smaller Asian nations, like 
North Korea. 

One Expert Quit 

At least one intelligence of- 
ficial expressed his personal 
dissatisfaction in this regard 
directly to the five admirals 
sitting as the board of inquiry 
here. He is Navy Lt. Cmdr. 
Richard A. MacKinnon, for- 
merly an intelligence analyst 
on the staff of Adm. John J. 
Hyland, commander in chief 
of the U.S. Pacific Fleet and 
now on the Navy’s Western 
Sea Frontier staff at Treasure 
Island, San Francisco. 

MacKinnon, appearing in se- 
cret session Feb. 10, told the 



court that he did not feel 
enough intelligence informa- 
tion was going out to Navy 
commanders about missions 
like the Pueblo’s. 

MacKinnon, when he 
worked in Honolulu as an in- 
telligence analyst, considered 
general information about pol- 
itical conditions in the area an 
important consideration in as- 
sessing the risk of a mission 
like the Pueblo’s. 

But, according to reliable 
sources, MacKinnon told the 
Admirals here that a new 
Navy boss he got in July re- 
duced this flow of information 
to such commands as U.S. 
Naval Forces Japan, which 
command ran the Pueblo oper- 
ation. Rather than tolerate the 
new policy regarding dissemi- 
nation of intelligence informa- 
tion he considered important, 
MacKinnon asked to be re- 
lieved of his job as an analyst 
in Honolulu. This was about 
seven months before the 
Pueblo sailed. 

Testimony Rebutted 

The Court of Inquiry, after 
hearing MacKinnon’s testi- 
mony, called Cmdr. Bobby R. 
Inman, current head of intelli- 
gence analysis for Adm. Hy- 
land, as a rebuttal witness. 

Again, the testimony was 
taken in closed session. But re- 
liable sources said Inman de- 
nied commanders were getting 
less intelligence now than 
when MacKinnon was on the 
staff. Inman said that, if any- 
thing they were getting more 
information. 

Other Navy sources said the 
commanders in Honolulu also 
got intelligence information 
from other sources, including 
the Pentagon. 

How significant, if at all, 
this spat among intelligence 
officers at Honolulu was to 
the Pueblo mission is hard to 
measure. MacKinnon backers 
do not claim that the informa- 
tion he used to supply would 
have averted the Pueblo disas- 
ter. 

The farthest they go is to as- 
sert the information might 
have prompted Adm. Frank L. 
Johnson, as commander of 
U.S. Naval Forces in Japan, to 
put some airplanes or ships on 
alert while the Pueblo was off 
North Korea. It will take 
something like a separate con- 
gressional inquiry of the 
Navy’s intelligence activity to 
make an informed judgment. 

Close-Range Listening 

Clearer is why the Pueblo 
stuck so close to the coast of 
North Korea during its mis- 
sion. Bits of information in 



the open hearings here, plus 
interviews with electronic ex- 
perts, show that the Pueblo 
was to concentrate on VHF 
(very high frequency) and 
UHF (ultra-high frequency) 
communications. 

These are short range, or 
line-of-sight, communications. 
They travel only about 20 
miles from point to point on 
land and somewhat farther 
from a plane to the ground. A 
ship like the Pueblo must 
sneak in close to pick them 
up. 

Such communications often 
tell what is happening tacti- 
cally in a nation at a given 
moment — such as what air- 
plane squadrons are where, 
the degree of alert of military 
forces, and what troop move- 
ments are in progress. 

Since the Pueblo’s capture 
runs near unfriendly shore 
are considered high-risk oper; 
tions. Yet VHF and UHF intei 
ception demands close-L 
work. This, the viability of the 
program as originally con 
ceived is at issue. 

The fate of the USS Liberty 
indicates less than full speed 
ahead on the Pueblo type of 
intelligence program. The 
Pentagon in response to * 
query, said yesterday: “The 
Liberty is inactivated in Nor- 
folk ... for a combination oJ 
reasons . . . based on needs oi 
the fleet, money, force level, 
etc.” The Defense Department 
obviously has decided it was 
not worth fixing her up to go 
to sea again as an eavesdrop- 
per. 



